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March 16-22, 1958 


ey ATIONAL Library Week will be celebrated in New Hampshire in all 
communities if the suggestions of the state committee are followed. 
Raymond Holden of Newport, the chairman of the committee, presided at 
an enthusiastic first meeting in Concord on the 17th of December to discuss 
appropriate activities. After introductory remarks on the purpose of Library 
Week and the function of the state committee, the group considered methods 
of aiding local communities and establishing statewide functions. Early in 
January every library board chairman and every librarian will receive a 
letter from the state committee urging celebration of National Library 
Week, March 16-23. There will be included suggestions on the formation of a 
local committee and ideas to aid the committee in stimulating the use of 
libraries and books. 

Governor Dwinell’s acceptance of the honorary chairmanship and his 
graciousness in issuing a proclamation honoring libraries was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 
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An essay contest for young people on “What reading means to me”, 
TV and radio programs were among the ideas accepted for state committee 
responsibility. Specific details on the program will be available during 
January. At least one local community is having mobiles made which super. 
markets have agreed to use; another plans a meeting honoring local authors, 
The state committee is hopeful that many fine ideas will be developed 
in each town of the state and that all libraries will join in this wonderful 
opportunity to urge all citizens to “Wake !'» and Read.” 

Mitprep P. McKay 
State Librarian 




























AS PECIAL committee of the Vermont Library Association to observe 
National Library Week held its first meeting at Montpelier on De. 
cember 19. Mrs. Aurilla Gladding, President of the VLA, was chairman. 
Other members of the committee are Mrs. Jane Hobson, Executive-Secre- 
tary of the Vermont Free Public Library Commission; Miss Shirley Gray, 
also of the FPLC; Mr. Leonard C. Archer, Librarian of the Rutland Free 
Library; Mr. Paul Swanson, Librarian of the Brattleboro Free Library; 
and Mr. Lawrence J. Turgeon, State Librarian. 

The meeting was called to outline suggestions for programs, projects, 
and plans for consideration by the State Committee of National Library 
Week under the leadership of Graham S. Newell of St. Johnsbury. The 
committee agreed that the theme “Wake Up And Read” should be drama- 
tically promoted to the public through the mass communication channels 
during the week March 16-22, by means of one or two TV programs; radio 
spot announcements; newspaper releases featuring human interest stories; 
articles tied in with books and library services; displays or exhibits sponsored 
by such organizations as the Jaycees, Women’s Clubs, Service Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, PTA groups, Church, and other groups. The committee also suggested 
that arrangements be made for a governor’s promulgation of Vermont's 
participation in National Library Week. 








LAWRENCE J. TURGEON 
State Librarian 





A worn-out book cover should be the happiest sight in any librarian’s life. It signifies 
that here is a book that has been read—that has transported many people to far-off 
lands, given them a touch of romance or adventure or taught them a worth-while lesson. 
That is the purpose of a book—to be read—to be used. 





The Challenge of Library Trusteeship 


by J. DUANE SQUIRES 
PRESIDENT 


New Hampshire Library 
Trustees Association 


= OFFICE,” said President Grover Cleveland, “is a public 
trust.”’ This aphorism is just as true of the position of a library trus- 
tee as it is of any other publicly-elected or appointed officer. Whether we 
all realize it or not, the hundreds of men and women in the twin states 
of New Hampshire and Vermont who have accepted positions on library 
boards have a most important public trust, and we should all give thought 
to the manner of discharging it. Let me make four suggestions. 

Our New Hampshire Library Trustees Association has adopted as its 
motto: ‘“To make each Community aware of its Library.” That, it seems to 
me, is the first responsibility of any Trustee. Each one of us should think 
of ways in which our own library may become better known and more useful 
in our own city, town, village, or rural area. Special help may be offered 
to the program committees of local organizations. In my home town of New 
London, the Trustees have asked the Librarian each year to write a personal 
letter to all the social, fraternal, and patriotic organizations, offering any 
kind of help needed in the preparation of programs or special events spon- 
sored by the organization. 

Then there can be special exhibits for special: ‘days” or ‘“‘weeks.”? During 
Children’s Book Week in New London, for example, any grade in school 
may have a special trip through the Library, learning of its operation, and 
seeing its several aspects. Weekend reading programs should be encouraged. 
Summer book-reading projects may be developed. In these ways children and 
their parents can be brought into contact with the Library. The Trustees 
should ever be on the alert to encourage such community associations and 
contacts. 
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A second responsibility of the ‘Trustees is to get as adequate financial 
help for the Library as is humanly possible, Every community has its own 
financial problems, and certainly the local Trustees know these. Nonethe- 
less, it is the absolute duty of the Trustee to “come out fighting” for the 
Library’s support. If the community has a Budget Board, the Trustees should 
carry the story of the Library to that Board and plead for adequate support, 
Likewise, at the ‘Town Meeting in March. Roads have their strong advocates; 
schools have theirs; water, sewage, electric lights, airports— all these have 
their eloquent protagonists. The Library ‘Trustee must be equally zealous 
in his support of the Library budget. 

A third responsibility of the ‘Trustees, as [I see it, is to encourage the 
Librarian and the Library staff to be as professionally competent and well- 
trained as may be. ‘The State Library has yearly institutes, regional meetings, 
annual conventions. We as ‘Trustees should encourage our Librarians to 
attend; we should offer to pay part or all of the expense involved. We 
should let the Librarian know that we value competence in this field as 
highly as in any other, and that professional advancement and high standards 
are just aS important in a Library as in any other area of endeavor. We 
should never let our staff get into a rut of apathy or indifference to the 
great trends in the Library field, 

Finally, and in a sense the most important of all, the Trustee should 
try to make his community aware of the profound role of the Library in the 
whole scheme of things American. We have often heard it said that the three 
cornerstones of New England and of the nation as a whole have been the 
Church, the Home, and the School. Far be it from me to deny the great 
importance of any one of these basic institutions. But no less important, I 
think, in our nation’s present and future is the Library. It is the fourth 
cornerstone of American civilization and culture, and unless it is strengthened 
we shall be in a bad way. 

It has recently come to my attention that in the U.S.S.R. many libraries 
stay open twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. Day and_ night 
people of all ages crowd into them, to learn, to expand their knowledge, to 
think new ideas and learn new facts. No wonder that this nation produces 
things like Sputnik ahead of us! We have need in this country to get an 
urgency into the desire for knowledge, a feeling of passion into the wish 
for expanding the mind. ‘The Library stands in the front rank of the insti- 
tutions which are basic to our growth and development in the contemporary 
“cold war,” and in the problems of the years to come. Every Trustee should 
see that, and make it his purpose to seek for his community the best library 
that it can possibly afford. This is his patriotic duty. 


Here in New Hampshire these thoughts have been growing in the minds’ 


of many people for a number of years. In October, 1953, former Governor 
Hugh Gregg called the first Governor’s Conference of Public Library Trus- 
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tees. In May, 1956, Governor Lane Dwinell convoked the second such as- 
sembly in our State’s history; and a year later, Governor Dwinell convened 
the Third Governor’s Conference of Public Library Trustees. At this last 
session, following out a decision reached the previous year, the New Hamp- 
shire Library ‘Trustees Association was formed; a constitution adopted; and 
officers and directors elected. ‘This group is now in process of planning a 
fourth conference of New Hampshire library trustees, to be held in May, 
1958, in joint cooperation with the annual meeting of the New Hampshir« 
Library Association. 

All my life | have been benefited by libraries. As a child, 1 was thrilled 
by scores of books which went home with me for evening reading. Even 
today I have lists of books that delighted me in the years before and during 
World War I. In college and post-graduate years I spent countless hours in 
libraries in many parts of the country. In all my writing and speaking over 
the past quarter of a century | have learned to love and appreciate the re- 
sources of libraries, many of them in small communities and in isolated 
places. One of the real privileges which has come to me is to serve as a 
Library ‘Trustee in my own community, and as the first president of the 
New Hampshire Library ‘Trustees Association. 

Let me close with the quotation which started this essay. “A public 
office is a public trust.”? Let every Library Trustee in our two states remember 
that. If we do, we shall make our own libraries more useful to the children 
and adults of today. If we do, our country will be stronger and better for 
any trials and difficulties that may confront us tomorrow. 





TWELVE GOLDEN RULES 
FOR BOARD MEMBERS 


1. A trustee must have an interest in the library. Does he believe enough in 
the educational, informational, and recreational role of the library 
to fight for the library as the churchman fights for his church, the 
schoolman for his educational program, and the doctor for his patient? 
It is a duty of the trustee to do so. 

2. A trustee must have time to give to the library. Continuity of policy is almost 
impossible if certain board members are absent two out of three meet- 
ings. No citizen should accept appointment as a library trustee if he 
does not intend to come regularly to meetings. Likewise, a trustee who 
finds new interests interfering with his attendance should resign. 


Dr. Squires requested that the Golden Rules for Library Trustees be reprinted to ac- 
company his article, and permission to do so has been granted by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 
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. A trustee must consider his position, not as a matter of prestige but as an oppor. 
tunity for courageous and forward-looking determination to push the library ahead. 
An ideal trustee is a good businessman or woman, interested in educa. 
tion. He has few prejudices. He is a person of good judgment, sound 
character, common sense, and public spirit. A trustee should be chosen 
with his personal qualities in mind and not because of the church he 
attends, the section of town in which he lives, his political party, ete. 

. A trustee must know the law under which his library is organized. 


A trustee serves without compensation. 


A trustee carries his full share of responsibility as a board member so that a few 
members do not have to do all the work, taking all blame or praise. 


. A trustee does not revoice his opposition or criticism, either publicly or privately, 
after a policy or rule is adopted by majority vote of the board. 


A trustee is very careful to keep confidential information confidential and does 
not give out information regarding future board action or plans until 
such action is taken. 


. A trustee treats the staff members and the librarian in a completely impersonal 
fashion. Under no circumstances does a trustee listen to grievances of 
staff members or treat individual problems on his own. The librarian is in 
charge of the staff and has administrative control up to the point thata 
grievance is presented to the library board as a whole. 


. A trustee should know the tax rate of his municipality, the real value of all 
property in his municipality, the assessed value of all property in his 
municipality, and the amount given to the library. 

A trustee must know the needs of the library and community, be aware of new 
trends and procedures in the library field. The best and perhaps only way to do 
this is to read professional library publications, meet with trustees of 
other communities, visit other libraries, and attend the annual con- 
ferences and meetings of trustees and librarians. 


A trustee knows that all powers are always vested in the library board and none 
at all in the individual board member. The individual has no power to act 
for the library in any way, unless authorized by the board itself; it is 
always the board as a unit that holds the responsibility and the powers. 
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New Standards for Public Libraries 


by 
Mrs. V. GENEVIEVE GALICK, Director 
Massachusetts Division of Library Extension 


The subject of my remarks and any ensuing discussion they provoke should 
be of great interest to every librarian, every library assistant, every library 
trustee, every library patron, and every friend of libraries here today. I 
am not going to dwell specifically on the 70 fundamental principles and the 
190 plus standards which all combined in A.L.A.’s Public Library Service 
make up a guide to the total evaluation of local public library services in 
this country. 

I want to stress the why of standards in general; the most important 
premise or major theme on which these standards are predicated; and the 
necessity of every single public library, large or small, in this state and 
everywhere else in the nation, placing itself under a microscope and assessing 
its facilities, services, and activities in the light of these new standards. I 
should like to envision public libraries all over the country posing to them- 
selves these two questions. Is our local library service adequate? What can 
we do to improve it and make it adequate? 

In the library field, as in other areas of public service, there has always 
been too much acceptance of standards by lip service. A relatively few of 
our largest public libraries have been really concerned about meeting ac- 
cepted national standards. Other large and medium-sized libraries with 
woefully inadequate financial support talk about standards but never make 
any conscious and special efforts to apply them locally. We are told there 
are some 7500 independent public libraries in this country. Approximately 
500 of those 7500 public libraries are located in communities with a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or more. Do you realize what that means? It means that the 
vast majority of local public libraries are small libraries. It means that if 
you and I really believe that public libraries are an important public ser- 
vice—if we believe that public libraries are an important symbol of edu- 
cational opportunity in America—then as librarians and trustees of small 
libraries, we must assume the leadership and major responsibility for making 
these new public library standards mean something. We must put them to 
work ! 

People are afraid of standards for various reasons: because they are new; 
because they are somewhat above the present level of performance; and 
especially because reaching for and living up to standards mean change! 
Unfortunately, many people are reluctant to do very much in the way of 
changing. I have often thought it would be interesting if we all could periodi- 
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cally turn our minds upside down and let the particles run in the opposite 
direction as one does with an hour glass. Seems we might get some very 
exhilarating thought and reactions by being “all shook up” that way! 

Differentiation and change characterize a society, an institution, or 4 
public service which is growing and developing. Libraries are in a growing 
society and must grow along with that society. The new public library stand. 
ards are here to help us along the way and in the direction of healthy growth, 

Public libraries were organized in New Hampshire, as in a great many 
other states, as independent local units. Consequently they have not reached 
all the people throughout the state with uniformly adequate service. To 
provide adequate library service, a public library, measured by the new 
standards, must be open a part of five days a week at convenient hours to 
meet community needs. It must provide for the take-home loan of books 
and such related materials as recordings, films, pictures, etc. It should havea 
good reference collection; an information program to the public; a reader’s 
advisory service; provision for group activities if desired; provision for 
special services and activities for children, young people, adults, and senior 
citizens; supplementary services to schools and institutions in the community 
or neighborhood; and provision for the inter-library exchange of books and 
other materials. 

That kind of library service costs money. It might be accomplished ina 
community such as your capital city, and might seem like a wild dream for 
the vast majority of the smaller towns in this state. But that is not the case! 
To provide such total service, the public libraries of various sizes need to 
be thought of in terms of library systems. The most important single idea 
in the new A.L.A. Standards is the statement that public libraries working 
together can reach and maintain a high quality of service for their local 
constituents regardless of the size or the location of any given community 
and its local library service outlet. 

It is immediately obvious that small libraries alone cannot build up the 
resources or the support for the new and essential activities needed to chal- 
lenge and assist an educated citizenry in this atomic era. The idea of co 
operation and coordination between and among libraries of all sizes is 
the first step in the development of the system of libraries referred to in the 
new standards. It’s the major premise—the theme song of the new A.LA.§ 
document, Public Library Service. 

Many of you may be thinking along these lines. Our local library is 
steeped in history and tradition. Inadequate as it may be because of it 
physical facilities, its financial support, etc., we will not countenance it 
being submerged as a branch or ancillary unit of one of the state’s larger 
town or city libraries. We do not want to become an adjunct of the State 
Library, controlled and supervised by that monster, “the State.” Such 
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ideas and thoughts need to be relegated to the rubbish heap. In these New 
England states—strongholds and champions of rugged individualism— 
they belong in the “things that will never happen here” cubby hole. 

The idea of cooperation or coordination between libraries of all sizes as 
the first step in the development and working together of a system of libraries 
should not arouse any fear of loss of local identity or autonomy. The new 
standards present a total plan built upon the needs of the individual library 
user regardless of his base of operations rather than on a theory which is 
structured downward from a higher level organizational unit whether it be a 
larger community library, a state regional library service center, or “the 
State.” The local library within easy access to the library user grows in 
stature under the new standards, rather than lessening in importance, as 
the principles of a unified or cooperating system are put into effect. 

In studying the new standards, keep constantly in mind this fact. Library 
administrators and library trustees within an area of easy communication 
will have to come together and examine together the basic ideas in this 
new document to determine a way in which a system of libraries can be 
inaugurated in an area starting with and from each individual community 
library. 

The A.L.A. standards provide for systems of libraries having a central 
library or libraries with either branches and/or cooperating libraries; and 
with the smaller library service points jointly providing the public library 
facilities of the area. Some systems would be served most efficiently by a 
combination of basic library units (local libraries) and bookmobiles. In- 
stead of wiping out existing units, establishing new units where small libraries 
now exist, or creating a single central library, independently providing 
services to large sections of the state— the aims and ends of the new standards 
may be achieved by cities and towns working together and using together 
the total reservoir of special materials and other special facilities in the 
state. The library system idea provides for the maximum and economic 
pooling of materials, professional personnel, and technical services. 

How exactly should this plan for better public library service be imple- 
mented in this state? The ultimate plan should grow and develop out of 
neighborhood discussions of the new standards. New Hampshire has a 
preponderance of small public libraries: Through past years the Library 
Extension section of the State Library has been developing and operating 
regional library service branches of that agency in various sections of the 
state. These branches have been supplementing the local libraries with books 
and the part-time professional service of itinerant trained librarians. I’ll 
venture a guess that the new standards might be implemented in New 
Hampshire by a combination of one or more of these methods— 

1. The loose federation of a group of local community libraries pooling 
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their resources for the common good of the whole group. 

2. The supplementing of local library service through the further de. 
velopment and expansion of your present network of regional library service 
centers. 


3. The contracting either by the state or by local community libraries 
with some of the largest city or town libraries to remunerate them for render. 
ing service beyond the limits of their taxing unit. 


4. The further increase and development of library staff and resources 
at the state level which can be called upon as required by the small libraries 
closest to the library user. 

Essentially the A.L.A. standards are for total public library services 
available in a community or an area, rather than for those services fur- 
nished by a particular local public library. They take into consideration 
the services rendered by public, school, regional, and state agency libraries, 
They define in both qualitative and quantitative terms the total materials, 
personnel, and physical equipment necessary to render basic modern public 
library service to people at any point within a state. 

Cooperation is a basic American concept. The new standards carry this 
basic American concept of cooperation into our public libraries. People 
in general do not have anything against libraries; they just do not give 
them any special priority rating as a public service agency. Public officials 
usually relegate them to a place at the bottom of the totem pole in a posi- 
tion with cemeteries when it comes to dividing up the tax dollar. We might 
as well face the fact that better library service will not come from Santa 
Claus here in New Hampshire or anywhere else. Library service which is 
better than what small communities now have is going to cost more money 
and eventually come about from a conjunction of efforts of civic-minded 
leaders, public officials, and just plain citizens who are willing to work 
hard for it. 

First, you as librarians have to believe in the new public library stand- 
dards. Then to create and establish the better library service, you must 
promote and sell the idea to every single civic, service, and social organiza- 
tion in the town or village. There must be grass roots interest and grass roots 
efforts. Your state library extension agency can only help, advise, guide, 
and assist in the development of library systems. The big job is a local 
responsibility. The impetus and conviction must be among yourselves and 
your library users. 

The New England states cradled the public library movement. As a 
result, we have a fixed pattern of library service with a local library in 
almost every community. It will take more ingenuity to work out the library 
system idea here than it will in a number of other states where there are 
thousands, yes millions, of people without any local library service. It’s 
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far easier to start from scratch than it is to change, reroute, or build upon 
something that’s been around for a hundred years! We in this section of 
the country have the greatest challenge in making the new A.L.A. standards 
a working document. New Englanders are interested in reason, efficiency, 
and economy. The new standards combine all three in a program to get 
“the most library service for the tax dollar.” To plan for improved library 
service and development, let’s come together, keep together, and work 
together. And borrowing an idea from a library in New York state with a 
slight adaptation of my own, I should like to suggest this formula for New 





Hampshire’s approach to the new public library standards. 


M.A. + O.F.C. 


-- B.P.L.S. 


Modern Aims plus Old Fashioned Cooperation equals Better Public Library 


Service. 


Talk given at Special Fall Meeting of New Hampshire Library Association in New- 


port, New Hampshire, September 26, !957. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


Mr. E. W. ALLEN 
Assistant State Librarian, N. H. 


‘Starred items recommended for young 
people. 

*MACH 1; A STORY OF PLANET 
IONUS. Allen Adler. Farrar, 1957, $3.00 

A thrilling tale of Karkong, a space mon- 

ster, and the havoc created on Earth by his 

depradations. A superior science fiction tale. 


‘ISABEL THE FAIR. Margaret Campbell 
Barnes. Macrae Smith, 1957, $3.95. 
Historical novel based on the life of Isabel 
of ‘France who married Edward II of 

England, a weakling. 

TOMORROW & YESTERDAY. Hein- 
rich Boll. Criterion, 1957, $4.50. 

A leading German novelist has here fo- 

cused upon the war’s aftermath and its 

corrosive effect upon the German people. 

*THE AMULET. Hal G. Borland. Lippin- 
cott, 1957, $3.50. 

Quincy Scott, 19, joins Confederate 

sympathizers leaving Denver for the South 

in 1861. Very effective portrayal of a young 

man’s coming of age. 


*THE EDGE OF DARKNESS. Mary 
Ellen Chase. Norton, 1957, $3.50. 

The story of a small community of Maine 

fishermen, its focus the memories evoked 

by the death of the town matriarch, Sarah 

Holt. 


*THE GLORIOUS FOLLY. Louis de 

Wohl. Lippincott, 1957, $3.95. 
Historical novel based on the fascinating 
life of Saul of Tarsus, better known as St. 
Paul. 


*MOOLTIKI. Rumer Godden, Viking, 1957, 
$3.50. 

Stories and poems from India in which 

both nature and human nature are un- 

erringly presented by one of today’s finest 

literary craftsmen. 

THE WHITE WITCH. Elizabeth Goudge. 
Coward-McCann, 1958, $4.95. 

The setting is England during the Civil 

Wars; the characters, including gypsies, 

alive and memorable. The Goudge fans 

will love this one. 

*TALE OF A WHISTLING SHRIMP. 
Vladimir B. Grinioff. Dutton, 1957, $3.50. 

A satire of the new Soviet bourgeoisie. 

Title comes from Khruschev’s statement 

“We will abandon communism when the 
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shrimp learns to whistle.’”? A very human 
view of Soviet petty officialdom. 


MARCH THE NINTH. R. C. Hutchinson. 
Rinehart, 1957, $4.50. 

A suspense story involving a Viennese 

surgeon and a German officer in a Yugo- 

slav village which demands retribution 

for the latter’s war crimes. A clash of 

ethical and moral standards. 


A CUP OF TEA FOR MR. THOR- 
GILL. Storm Jameson. Harper, 1957, 
$3.50. 

A melodramatic tale of a British professor 

who has arisen from a slum background, 

only to return to it when he voluntarily 
exposes himself as a secret Communist. 

*LOBO. MacKinlay Kantor. World, 1957, 
$2.75. 

The personality of Lobo has a unique 

effect on the Kantors and their activities. 

An amusing and strangely rewarding bit of 

reading. 

THE WORLD OF JOHN McNULTY. 
by John McNulty. Doubleday, 1957, 
$4.50. 

A collection of stories by the late John 

McNulty, whose keen insight and powers 

of observation make his writing memorable. 

The pathos, the humor, the understanding 

of his fellow man are much superior to 

Damon Runyon. 

*WARM BODIES. Donald R. Morris. 
Simon & Schuster, 1957, $7.50. 

Another humorous tale of navy life, as 

told by a young Executive Officer who has 

the knack of doing everything wrong. 

Men will enjoy this. 

*OLD DOC. O. H. Perry Pepper, M.D. 
Lippincott, 1957, $3.75. 

Reminiscences of an old-time physician 

in the days before wonder drugs and 

specialization. Gives fresh insight into the 
motivations of the medical profession. 


*HOOF TRAILS & WAGON TRACKS. 
The Western Writers of America. Dodd, 
1957, $3.50. 

Outstanding short stories of the West by 

such authors as Stanley Vestal, Ernest 

Haycox, Mari Sandoz, A. B. Guthrie, etc. 





ADULT NON-FICTION 


*AIR SPY. Constance Babington-Smith. Har- 
per, 1957, $4.00. 
British photographic intelligence in World 
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War II dramatically told by one of Eng. 
land’s leading photo interpreters. Includes 
details of the air reconnaisance missions 
and the pilots who flew them. 


SOUTH FROM GRANADA. Geraij 
Brenan. Farrar, 1957, $4.00. 

The story of seven years spent in a tiny 

Andalusian village following World War |, 

Primitive, poverty-stricken, and passionate, 

the people are portrayed with affection by 

Mr. Brenan. 


TIME FOR A PARTY: THE COM. 
PLETE HOME PARTY BOOK. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957, $4.95. 

Games, decorations, recipes, themes for 

showers, weddings, holidays, children’s 

parties, etc. Much more down-to-earth 
than Elsa Maxwell’s new book on enter. 
tainment, ‘‘How to do it’’. 


*CORNFLAKE CRUSADE. Gerald Ca- 
son. Rinehart, 1957, $4.95. 
Entertaining tale of the development of 
breakfast cereals by health food addicts 
Charles Post and The Kellogg Brothers of 
Battle Creek, Mich. By the author of the 
lively book ‘*The Old Country Store.” 


ANTIQUES: HOW TO _ IDENTIFY, 
BUY, SELL, REFINISH, AND CARE 
FOR THEM. Ann Kilborn Cole. McKay, 
1957, 4.95. 

A beginner’s handbook with chapters on 

furniture, glass, china, brass, buttons, ete. 

Complete with a glossary and a good 

bibliography for further reading in specific 

fields. 


*HOW TO MAKE CERAMICS. Gertrude 
Engel. Arco, 1957, $2.00. 

Photos portray every step in ceramic 

work for the amateur. A number of specific 

projects are described. Glossary and list of 

ceramic supply sources included. 


*ANY NUMBER CAN PLAY. Clifton 

Fadiman. World, 1957, $5.00. 
Another collection of provocative essays 
on this and that by one of America’s most 
popular men of intellect. There’s some- 
thing here for everyone. 


THE VENISON BOOK: HOW TO 
DRESS, CUT UP, AND COOK 
YOUR DEER. Audrey Alley Gorton. 
Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, 
Vermont, 1957, $3.50, paper $1.95. 

Practical manual for the amateur butcher. 

Includes many recipies for the gourmet. 

Diagrams. 
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*RETURN TO THE ISLANDS. Sir 
Arthur Grimble. Morrow, 1957, $4.50. 

A sequel to ‘We Chose the Islands’’. This 

book tells of the warm and delightful ex- 

periences of the author, a British Colonial 

Official in The Gilbert Islands between the 

wars. 

THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOK 
OF BABY AND CHILD CARE. 
Luther Emmett Holt. Appleton, 1957, 
$4.95. 

Well-illustrated handbook with useful in- 

formation for every parent. General ap- 

proach is similar to that of Dr. Spock. 


*ALL BUT MY LIFE. Gerda Weissmann 
Klein. Hill and Wang, 1957, $3.95. 

The appalling, but courageous and in- 

spiring, account of a young Polish girl 

who survived the horror of the German 
internment camps to find happiness at the 
close of the war. 

*SWEET PROMISED LAND. Robert 
Laxalt. Harper, 1957, $3.00. 

Story of the author’s father, Dominique, a 

western sheepherder, who after many 

years returns to visit his native Basque 
village. A poignant and affectionate por- 
trait. 

*ROCKETS, MISSILES AND SPACE 
TRAVEL. Willy Ley. Viking, 1957, 
$6.75. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author’s authoritative book on this timely 

subject. Diagrams and clear writing make 
this the ideal one-volume work on space 
travel for the layman. 


THE HERETIC: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF JOSIP BROZ-TITO. 
Fitzroy Maclean. Harper, 1957, $5.95. 

A splendid biography of a controversial 

and influential figure. Author is basically 

sympathetic to Tito, but maintains his 
objectivity. Well documented. 

FANFARE: THE CONFESSIONS OF 
A PRESS AGENT. Richard Maney. 
Harper, 1957, $4.95. 

“My Fair Lady’s” press agent describes 

with gusto 37 years as a Broadway press 

agent. His characterization of various 
well-known personalities is witty and tart. 

HER NAME IS MERCY. Sister Maria del 
Rey. Scribner, 1957, $3.95. 

Inspiring story of Maryknoll missionaries 

in Pusan, Korea since the war. Humorous 

as well as pious, this account of unselfish 
devotion to humanity will appeal to many. 


THE CLUBWOMAN’S MANUAL. by 
Kate M. Monro & Isabel S. Monro. 
Macmillan, 1957, $4.50. 

Written especially for women’s club officers, 

this handbook is packed with useful in- 

formation concerning all phases of club 
work. 


*THE DOG WHO WOULDN’T BE. 
Farley Mowat. Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
1957, $3.95. 

Reminiscences of a childhood on the 

Canadian prairies centered about one of 

the most remarkable dogs ever encountered. 

The story of truly fine family life. 


*PAPER FIGURES. Anna E. Pauli and 

Margaret S. Mitzit. Bennett, 1957, $2.00. 
Fifty paper and fourteen wire figures and 
decorations designed for classroom, club or 
individuals. Includes seasonal decorations 
and favors. 


*THE THREE WORLDS OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. by Robert Payne. Nel- 
son, 1957, $3.50. 

A non-eulogistic tribute to Schweitzer’s 
contributions to medicine, music, and 
theology. The prolific Mr. Payne has pro- 
duced one of the best studies of this genius 
who has nearly achieved sainthood in his 
own lifetime. 


*“HOW TO PLAY TOP-NOTCH 
CHECKERS. Fred Reinfeld. Sterling, 
1957, $2.95. 

Expert advice on offensive and defensive 

plays. An appendix contains rules of the 

games and variants of the game. Many 
diagrams. 


*FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. Robert 
St. John. Doubleday, 1957, $3.95. 

A newspaperman presents his view of the 

Balkan nations during World War II. 

Based on his own experiences, the book 

covers a facet of the war years little known 

to Americans. 


*BRIDGE TO THE SUN. Owen Terasaki. 
Univ. of N. C. Pr., 1957, $3.50. 

The dreams of an American girl and her 
Japanese diplomat husband become over- 
shadowed by the hardships of life in war- 
time Japan. A new respect for the Japanese 
people is conveyed in this book, which 
combines vivid descriptions, humor, cour- 
age, and tragedy. 

YOUR CHILDREN WANT TO READ. 


by Ruth Tooze. Prentice-Hall, 1957, 
$5.00. 
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‘*A guide for teachers and parents”’ evalu- 
ates current reading methods and ma- 
terials. Some excellent bibliographies ar- 
ranged by age-group and interests. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mrs. MurieEv SANFORD, Children’s Librarian 
Vt. Free Public Library Commission 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


CHRISTMAS MINIATURE. Pearl Buck. 
Day, $2.75. 
When six year old Sandy creeps down- 
stairs with his flashlight the night before 
Christmas, he encounters an adventure 
under the tree quite extraordinary in its 
own special way. 
OVER IN THE MEADOW. John Lang- 
staff. Harcourt, $2.75. 
This colorful book with illustrations by 
Feodor Rojankovsky will add charm to 
any library collection. Life is portrayed day 
by day in the meadow with birds, insects, 
and animals. (In 1956 Mr. Rojankovsky 
won the Caldecott Medal for his illustra- 
tions in FROG WENT A-COURTIN’ as 
retold by Langstaff). 
FLY HIGH, FLY LOW. Don Freeman. 
Viking, $3.00. 
This might be paraphrased to ‘Look 
high, look low,” for bewildered Sid upon 
his discovery that his nest in the ‘B” 
of the neon sign had been moved. He does 
eventually find both the nest and Midge, 
and the hairbreadth adventure turns out 
for the best for the pigeons after all. 
DUMB JUAN AND THE BANDITS. 
Anita Brenner. Scott, $2.50. 
A Mexican folk tale tells how Dumb Juan’s 
stupidity leads to unexpected triumph. 
Black and green illustrations lend atmos- 
phere to the story. 


A CROW I KNOW. Wesley Dennis. Viking, 
$2.25. 

Charley, a crow with personality, caused 
much excitement in the household. He 
had many favorite tricks, including yank- 
ing clothespins from the line. In spite of 
his mischievousness the family regretted 
the day Charley flew back to his own. 
Photographic type of illustrations go well 
with the story. 


LITTLE RABBIT, THE HIGH JUMP’ 
ER. Miriam Schlein. Scott, $2.25. 

While snuggled close to Mother Rabbit, 
Little Rabbit imagines himself participat. 
ing in the adventurous stories his mother 
tells. Beautifully illustrated. 


THE COW WHO FELL IN Thp 
CANAL. Phyllis Krasilovsky. Doubleday, 
$2.75. 

This cow, Hendrika, lived in Holland anq 

wanted to see the city as did Pieter, the 

horse who often took milk there. One day 

Hendrika fell into the canal, climbed up 

on a raft, and was off on an amusing ad- 

venture. What she saw is also informative 
for those studying about Holland. Good 
illustrations. 


BOZY AND ALL THE CHILDREN. 
Dorothy Ivens. Viking, $2.00. 
Into the land of Domania, where only 
children lived, wandered a lone dog, the 
first they had ever seen. Bozy was put to 
work and became a great friend to the 
children. When he injured himself, there 
was much sadness, soon dispelled with a 
gay party and Bozy’s recovery. Line 
drawings go with the text. 
ANATOLE AND THE CAT. Eve Titus. 
Whittlesey, $2.25. 
Further adventures of Anatole, the mouse, 
official taster in a Paris cheese factory. 
Gay pictures make a delightful book for 
young and old. 
CIRI-BIRI-BIN. 
$2.50. 
At the time of the Italian Festival of San 
Gennaro Mario must sing, and sing he 
does, morning, noon, and night. No one 
but Mario is impressed with his singing 
until one day, with the hurdy-gurdy man 
as an accompanyist, people do appreciate 
his voice at last. Gaily illustrated. 
LITTLE BEAR. Else Minarik. Harper 
$2.50. 
Four adventures are contained in this 
story of Little Bear. His adventures are 
those any child might like. Appealing 
illustrations. 
EVA VISITS NORIKO-SAN. = Ann 
Riwkin-Brick. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Mel Silverman. World, 


Eva, a little girl from Sweden, goes 10 | 
visit Noriko-San in Japan. Japanese cus 


toms are portrayed by excellent photo 

graphs and simple text. 

TIME OF WONDER. Robert McCloskey. 
Viking, $3.50. 
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Time of wonder for Robert McCloskey is 
summer on an island in Penobscot Bay. 
The superb illustrations and text take the 
reader there, too. Both children and adults 
will enjoy this handsome addition to the 
author’s list of distinguished books. 





FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


FRECKLE FACE. Weil Anderson. Crowell, 
$2.50. 





Ann was constantly teased about her 
many freckles, and tried all sorts of reme- 
dies to no avail. She finally became recon- 
ciled to these freckles, and how she did is 
most charmingly told and illustrated. 


TALL TALES FROM THE HIGH 
HILLS. Ellis Credle. Nelson, $2.75. 
Stories from the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
passed down from one generation to an- 
other, are delightfully retold. Well adapted 
to reading aloud. 
NEW WONDERS IN FLYING. Marie 
Neurath. Lothrop, $2.00. 
New ideas in flying are clearly and simply 
explained. The style will be easily under- 
stood by children who would like to know 
a lot about flying as well as enjoyed by 
those who already have a good background 
in this field. 


HOW AUTOMOBILES ARE MADE. 

David C. Cooke. Dodd, $1.95. 
The fabulous automobile industry, so much 
a part of the American scene, in all its 
drama. A photograph goes with each 
successive step in the planning and manu- 
facturing of the car. Will also give some 
appreciation of the production line in 
industry. 


BOY ON THE SHEEP TRAIL. Priscilla 
Carden. Nelson, $2.75. 
Ricky wanted to be a sheep herder, but his 
brother thought him too young. On the 
trek to summer pasture through desert 
and canyon of the American Southwest he 
proved his worth. Well illustrated. 
WEE JOSEPH. William MacKellar. 
Whittlesey, $2.50. 
Because food is hard to come by, Davie is 
told to take his dog, Wee Joseph, to the 
river. How near disaster turns into a minor 
miracle and Wee Joseph is saved makes an 
entertaining Scottish story. 
FIRST HUNT. C. B. Colby. Coward, $2.00. 
This presents a rather complete coverage 
of the different aspects of hunting from 
proper clothing to types of weapons ap- 
propriate for different animals. A good 
standard guide for the young hunter. 


THE PEWTER PLATE. Florence Simister. 
Hastings, $2.75. 

Rhode Island during the Revolutionary 
War. Great adventure comes to Hannah 
Williams as she lives in the midst of 
excitement caused by the War. How she 
helps to capture a spy and how the pewter 
plate reckons in the plot make an exciting 
patriotic story many readers will enjoy. 


PAGOO. Holling Clancy Holling. Houghton, 
$3.75. 

We follow day by day the life of a hermit 
crab and are filled with wonder at the 
miracle of ocean life and survival. Illustra- 
tions bring the essence of the sea to the 
reader and the text brings a wealth of 
information about sea life that could be 
provided only by one who knows and 
loves nature. 


LITTLE HAWK AND THE FREE 
HORSES. Glenn Balch. Crowell, $2.75. 
After Little Hawk caught a glimpse of a 
black, wild horse on the prairie, no sub- 
stitute would do. His adventures in cap- 
turing the horse, becoming a great hunter, 
and entering an enemy camp for a rescue 
of his captured father provide a top-notch 

Indian story. 


HOUSEBOAT GIRL. Lois Lenski. Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. 

This addition to ‘““The American Regional 

Series” takes place in Mississippi. An 

appealing story about Patsy and her suc- 

cess in helping to make a real home of the 

houseboat. We get the real flavor of this 
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part of the country through the cyes of 
this fine author. 
CHRISTOPHER GOES TO ‘THE 
CASTLE. Janice Holland. Scribner, $2.75. 
An authentic look at castle life and parti- 
cularly of a tournament carried on in 
medieval days. Pageantry and excitement 
conveyed by story and illustrations. 
GEORGE AND ‘THE LONG RIFLE. 
Maxine Drury. Longmans, $2.50. 
‘Twelve-year-old George Gray was a poor 
marksman. ‘here were many other ways 
he did not measure up to standards set 
for him by his father and older brothers 
and sisters. With the opening of the West, 
George accompanied his older brother 
Silas to Ohio and through many hardships 
proved he could make his way in the 
wilderness. 
POWHATAN AND CAPTAIN SMITH. 
Olga Hall-Quest. Farrar, $2.75. 
Characters, conversations, and setting are 
so accurately contrived as to make one 
fecl on the scene of this historical James- 
town Colony. An_ excellent addition to 
literature on the early days in America. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


REACH FOR A STAR. Florence C. Means. 
Houghton, $3.00. 
A modern romance of ‘Toni Deval, a young 
Negro girl who encounters many problems 
when she leaves home for the first time to 
go to college. In solving them she does in 
all cases “reach for a star,” and this proves 
invaluable in their solution. 
TEN MILES HIGH ‘TWO MILES 
DEEP. Alan Honour. McGraw, $3.00. 
A simply written account of the steps 
taken by the Picards in their conquest of 
space and the underwater world. A biog- 
raphy informative, entertaining, and ad- 
venturous. 
AN ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY. 
Anthony Ravielli, Viking, $3.00. 
Beginning students in geometry as_ well 
as art should have a chance to see this 
interesting book which explains the differ- 
ent types of geometry and _ illustrates 
geometry in nature. 

BUILDING BLOCKS OF ‘THE UNI- 
VERSE. Isaac Asimov, Abelard, $3.00. 
The blocks referred to are the chemical 
elements. ‘The text is clearly written for 
beginning students. The book is without 


experiments—a_ good science book 
individual reading. 


JACKIE ROBINSON OF 'THE BROO| 


LYN DODGERS. Milton Shapiro, 
ner, $2.95, 
For a fast moving baseball story, spe 


minded readers will like this account 4 


Jackie Robinson’s climb to fame. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT. Kat 


Scherman. Random, $1.95. 
’ 


Portrays a fascinating individual, reveal 
the tensions of court life and the intrigue} 
the times that governed the fate of nation 


The important thing, however, is 


revelation of Catherine as a_personalit 


We come to appreciate those qualiti 


a 


which carned for her the title, Catherig 


the Great. 
WOLF BROTHER. James Kjelgaard. 
day, $2.75, 


In the 1880's the return of an Apache v 


to his tribe after six years in a white 


school helps in the long run in the adj 
ment of both the tribe and the boy to) 


new way of life. As with all K jelgaar 
stories, there is much adventure. 


FAVORITE POEMS, OLD AND NEj 


ed. Helen Ferris. Doubleday, $4.75, 
A pleasing collection, this contains a 


varicty of familiar poems under a topié 


arrangement. Illustrations by Leon 


Weisgard add to the attractiveness of tf 


volume. ‘There are poems for young 


old and poems for many different @ 
casions and moods, wonderful for readi 


aloud or by oneself. 


GOOD-BY MY SHADOW. Mary 
Harper, $2.50. 


The emergence of Barbara Pe i 
rh nergence of Barbara Perr C 


an unhappy to a more contented adoleseé 


will find sympathetic readers in the te 


age group. Barbara’s — perplexities 


theirs, and they will find much in comm 
with her. A very well-written novel’ 


the author of many excellent books 
girls. 
WHITE MAGIC. 7. M. Scott. Holt, $3. 


An adventure amongst the Eskimos on’ 


archeological trip to Greenland makes g@ 


reading for those who like the out-of-dod 


FABULOUS FIREBALL: THE STQ 
OF SOLAR ENERGY. D. S. Hab 
Macmillan, $3.00. 


The present uses and future potentialit 
of solar energy are explored in this | 


tractive, well-illustrated book. 














